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Edward O. (Ned) Sullivan 
Jr., a cousin of Pat Nixon’s, 
personally supervised the 
appraisal and insurance of 
an estimated $580,000 worth 
of jewelry at the White 
House while Mrs. Nixon was 
First Lady. 

Senate Watergate Commit- 
tee investigators before 
their mandate expired on 
June 30, issued a subpoena 
for Sullivan, but it was 



never served because he 
was out of the country. Their 
files were turned over to 
Special Watergate Prosecu- 
tor Leon Jaworski, whose 
staff is now pursuing the 
matter. 

Sullivan, a 49-y ear-old 
Bronxville, N.Y., insurance 
broker, is one of Mrs. Nix- 
on’s closest relatives. It was 
his parents who gave her 
a home when she came east 
from California after she 
was orphaned at the age 
of 17. 

A frequent guest at White 



House social functions dur- 
ing the past six years, Sulli- 
van handled all the Nixon 
family’s insurance. 

It was he who insured 
the diamond and platinum 
earrings which the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee 
charged that Charles G. 
(Bebe) Rebozo helped buy, 
using $4,562.38 in campaign 
funds, for the former Presi- 
dent to give his wife on her 
60th birthday in 1972. 

Misappropriation of cam- 
paign funds for personal use 
is one of the areas of al- 



leged /criminal involvement 
by Nixon that was under in- 
vestigation by Jaworski 
when the former President 
received a total pardon ear- 
lier this month. 

Watergate investigators, 
who turned up the $5,000 
pair of diamond earrings in 
the sales and appraisals rec- 
ords of New York jeweler 
Harry Winston, began to in- 
quire about all jewelry own- 
ed by Nixon’s wife and 
daughters and his private 
secretary. Rose Mary Woods. 

See APPRAISAL, A20, CoL I 



APPRAISAL, From A1 

The investigators discovered that 
Sullivan — whose name appeared fre- 
quently in the Nixon insurance ap- 
praisal files at Winston’s — had written 
policies on more than a half-million 
dollars worth of jewelry appraised for 
the Nixons and Miss Woods. 

Appraisals totaling an estimated 
$580,000 were made at the White 
House between early 1970 and early 
1974 by Washington jeweler John 
Shaw, a partner in the firm of Shaw & 
Dussinger and the son of social arbiter 
Carolyn Hagner Shaw, publisher of 
Washington’s social directory, The 
Green Book. 

Directed by Sullivan, the appraisals 
were made at the request of Miss 
Woods but ownership of much of the 
jewelry In question is unclear. 

The dollar value of the jewelry ap- 
praisals intrigued Watergate investiga- 
tors who were aware that the Nixon 
family’s entire assets totaled only 
$515,836 in late 1968, according to a fi- 
nancial statement made public by 
Nixon as the Republican presidential 
candidate. 

But the jewelry raises questions the 
investigators ran out of time to an- 
swer 

How many of the jewels did the Nix- 
ons buy? How many were gifts from 
Americans? Were any in the category 
of foreign gifts to public officials and 
their families that are considered pub- 
lic property under the Foreign Gifts 
and Decorations Act of 1966? 

Under the law, any gift of more than 
$50 to a U.S. official and his family 
from a “king, prince or foreign state” 
is deemed to belong to the United 
States and is to be turned over to the 
State Department’s Chief of Protocol 
“as quickly as possible” for disposal as 
public property, action that may range 
from auction to placement in a public 



repository such as a museum. 

There are two exceptions, applicable 
to Tricia Nixon Cox and Julie Nixon 
Eisenhower: wedding presents, tradi- 
tionally exempted by Congress, and, 
under a State Department legal inter- 
pretation issued just three months ago, 
gifts to “adult sons and daughters liv- 
ing in their own households” at the 
time of the gift. 

It mighv or migh# not be a conflict 
of interest for the Nixons to accept 
valuable gifts of jewels from Amen- 
cans. But to accept valuable foreign 
gifts and then seek to insure them as 
their private property would be an- 
other matter. 

One must assert an ownership inter- 
est in property to have it insured. To 
insure something that does not really 
belong to you is defrauding the insur- 
ance company. It is a violation of the 
U.S. Criminal Code to “knowingly con- 
vert” public property to your own use. 

The federal government does not in- 
sure public property. 

The Nixons never turned any for- 
eign gifts over to the Chief of Protocol 
during the former President’s tenure, 
although former White House counsel 
J. Fred Buzhardt stressed last May 
that the family had always considered 
jewels and other valuable foreign gifts 
to be public property and “always in- 
tended to turn them over when Mr. 
Nixon leaves office.” 

Many answers to questions about the 
Nixons’ foreign gifts lie in records at 
the General Services Administration 
(GSA) and the White House which 
have been closed to public scrutiny. 

The Ford administration recently 
embargoed shipment to San Clemente 
of 1,100 packing crates and boxes of 
foreign and domestic gifts that the 
GSA has been storing here for the 
Nixon family. Some 200 of the crates 
and boxes contain about 1,000 foreign 
gifts — everything from table napkins 
to a 22-karat gold serving tray— valued 



at an estimated $2 million. Five crates 
are Known of. contain 200 gifts of 
jewelery, few of which have been pub- 
licly disclosed 

The GSA has been told by President 
Ford’s le^ai counsel Philip Buchen, to 
begin separating the Nixons’ foreign 
and domestic gifts and to insure that 
foreign gifts remain here in the 
“pubMo domain.” 

GSA’s inventory of gifts reflects 
only what is in its custody for storage. 
What are supposed to be the most com- 
prehensive records of all domestic and 
foreign gifts to the Nixons are those 
maintained by a special White House 
Gifts Unit. 

The White House, during the Nixon 
administration, repeatedly refused to 
open these records, maintaining that 
public disclosure could, embarrass for- 
eign donors and damage diplomatic 
relations. GSA has declined to release 
its inventory also, taking the position 
that it must be guided by the White 
House, since the GSA inventory is a 
carbon copy of an original prepared by 
the Gifts Unit at Nixon’s behest 

The Ford administration has asked 
the Justice Department whether these 
files are part of Nixons confidential 
“private papers” under its Sept. 6 

agreement or government files open to 
public scrutiny. A ruling is expected 
soon. 



Among the jewels in GSA storage is 
a $52,400 set of emeralds and diamonds 
given to Mrs. Nixon in 1969 by Saudi 
Arabia’s Prince Fahd, one of five for- 
eign gifts of jewels confirmed by the 
White House in May after The Wash- 
ington Post learned elsewhere of their 
existence. 

According to records at Harry Win- 
ston’s, this emerald-and-diamond set of 
jewelry was appraised “for insurance” 
purposes by them on Feb. 26, 1970. 

Buzhardt, when the existence of the 
jewelry first was made public in May 
of this year, conceded that it had been 
appraised. But he denied that it was 
for insurance purposes. “I don’t know 
why they were appraised,” he said, 
but the jewels were “never insured,” 
Buzhardt said, noting that would have 
been illegal for the Nixons to have 
done so since the jewels were not their 
property. 

He was unaware of the “insurance 
appraisal” notation on the emeralds 
and diamonds in the Winston files and 
said he did not know if other gifts of 
jewels had been appraised. 

Besides the $52,400 emerald s-and-di- 
amonds set, Mrs. Nixon sent to GSA 
storage a pair of diamonds-and-ruby 
earrings given to her by King Faisal 
in 1971, a diamond bracelet given to 
her by Prince Sultan in 1972 and a 
diamond-and-ruby pin given to Julie 
Eisenhower by Prince Sultan at the 
same time. 

Prince Sultan also gave Tricia Nixon 
Cox a sapphire-and-diamond pin, which 
she had at her apartment in New York 
when The Post story appeared last 



May That pin is not at GSA. 

A few weeks after The Post story, 
the State Department handed down its 
niling that “an adult son or daughter 
living in his or her own household” 
does not come under the 1966 law. 

But the sapphire-and-diamond pin 
may not be Mrs. Cox’s to keep, since 
she was living at the White House with 
her husband in July, 1972, when Prince 
Sultan was a visitor. 

Although presented in 1972, the dia- 
mond bracelet given to Mrs. Nixon by 
Prince Sultan and the two pins given 
to her daughters at the same time were 
not received and processed by the 
White House Gifts Unit until nearly 
two years later, one day after The 
Washington Post began making inqui- 
ries about them. 



Insurance broker Sullivan had “no 
comment” and jewel appraiser Shaw 
had no knowledge as to whether any 
gifts from foreign dignitaries were 
among the jewelry appraised and in- 
sured by them at the White House. 

Cordial but not very communicative to 
a reporter who talked with him in 
Bronxville just before Nixon’s resigna- 
tion in August, Sullivan would “not 
deny” that Shaw did appraisals for him 
at the White House. But he refused to 
confirm the $580,000 figure supplied to 
congressional investigators by Shaw or 
say to whom the jewelry belonged. 

He had made the Nixons “very insur- 
ance-conscious,” Sullivan said. At least 
one item of Mrs. Nixon’s jewelry — a 
$1,400 pair of diamond and pearl ear- 
rings— disappeared after she became 
First Lady. They are believed to have 
vanished^on an early Nixon trip abroad 
in 1969. Records at Harry Winston’s 
show that the earrings were replaced 
as a claim processed through Sullivan. 

Senate Watergate Committee inves- 
tigators never got a chance to talk 
with Sullivan at all. 

Prominent in Westchester County 
Republican politics, Sullivan was ap- 
pointed by Nixon to replace Louise 
Gore, the Maryland GCP gubernato- 
rial candidate, on UNESCO. He was in 
Europe when the subpoena was issued 
for him early last summer. 

Before Sullivan left, he hired attor- 
ney Myles J. Ambrose, a top Nixon 
administration law enforcement officer 
before his resignation in 1973, to repre- 
sent him. Ambrose told Watergate 
Committee investigators that Sullivan 
would not be back from abroad in time 
to talk with them. 

It is not known if Jaworski’s staff 
has subpoenaed Sullivan. But they 
have talked with Shaw. 

Shaw has repeatedly refused for 
more than seven months to discuss 
with The Washington Post his dealings 
with Sullivan and the White House. 

Shaw was never subpoenaed by Con- 
gress, but he did cooperate with inves- 
tigators last spring on the advice of his 
attorney. 

He was limited in what he could dis- 



close, however, in February of this 
year, Shaw said, Sullivan removed vir- 
tually all records, including black and 
white and color photographs, of every- 
thing he (Shaw) had appraised at the 
White House from his shop at 1613 I 
St. NW. 

According to a congressional 
investigator: 

“Shaw told us that Sullivan simply 



called him one day and said that he’d 
be down in two hours to pick up every- 
thing he had on the work he had been 
doing. Shaw said he protested that the 
records were his property, necessary 
for taxes, etc., but Sullivan just ig- 
nored him. Two hours later, Shaw said, 
Sullivan arrived from Bronxville, 
swept into the store, pulled out every- 
thing he could find and took it away.” 

Asked about this account, Sullivan 
only grinned. 

By the time Watergate investigators 
learned about Shaw’s appraisal work, 
there was almost nothing left for 
them to subpoena. 

As it turned out, Sullivan had not 
stripped Shaw’s files completely bare. 

Shaw discovered that Sullivan had 
left behind penciled worksheets from 
which he had made three appraisals in 
1971. 

These items totaled $93,702 in value, 
ranging from a $40 bracelet engraved 
“Valentine’s Day: Love, Daddy” to a 
$14,275 jade-and-diamond brooch of un- 
known origin. 

In oil, congressional investigators 
were told, Shaw estimated that he ap-i 
praised some $580,000 worth of jewelry 
at the White House from early 1970 un- 
til early 1974. 

That $580,000 figure could be too 
high or too low since Shaw was relying 
only on his memory for what were 
many appraisals spanning four years. 

He has refused to discuss that figure 
with The Washington Post. 

“If that’s what they (investigators) 
say I told them, you’ll just have to 
take their word for it, won’t you,” he 
told a reporter. 

Congressional staffers, who did not 
have Shaw under oath, recalled that he 
told them he would estimate the 
amount of jewelry he appraised for 
Trieia Nixon Cox was “about” $180,000 
and the amount he appraised for her 
sister Julie was “less,” about $100,000. 

Shaw is “under the impression,” one 
congressional investigator said, that 
the remaining $300,000 worth of jewels 
which he appraised at the White 
House belonged to Nixon’s secretary. 
Hose Mary Woods. 

It was Miss Woods who hired Shaw 
and she who paid him. ^ 

If Miss Woods was acting in her 
boss’s or Mrs. Nixon’s behalf, Shaw 
was not aware of it. 

Watergate investigators were puzz- 
led. 

According to police reports, Miss 
Woods’ Watergate apartment was rob- 



bed in March 1969, by a burglar woo 
took 27 pieces of jewelry “valued in ex- 
cess of $5,000.” 

Shaw’s ‘Impression” that the $300,- 
000 worth of jewels were the property 
of Miss Woods is not supported by 
her sworn testimony to the Watergate 
Committee on March 22, 1974. 

Ir response to questions, she denied 
that she acquired any items of per- 
sonal property with a value in excess 
of $5,000 since Jan. 1, 1969. 

And asked by investigator Scott 
Armstrong if she currently owned an^ 
personal property “that is valued in 
excess of $1,000” Miss Woods replied: 
“I hope my clothing all added up to- 
gether, but I don’t think that is very 
relevant.” 

Asked next specifically about jewels, 
Miss Woods was blocked from answer- 
ing by her lawyer, Charles Rhyne, who 
argued the relevancy of the question- 
ing had become “a little far-fetched.” 
Rhyne, contacted since that testi- 
mony by The Washington Post, said 
that he “doubted” she owns jewelry of 
any consequence. But he “does not 
know,” he said, and declined to ask his 
client. 

All that remains in Shaw’s records 
of the appraisal he made for Miss 
Woods is a scrap of paper numbered 46 
through 55. The total value of those 10 
items is $3,814 and the most valuable 
item on this list is a gold presidential 
medal valued at $1,000. (See accom- 
panying story for the full list) 

There is no clue as to what items 
number one through 46 were or what 
they might have been worth. 

Shaw also had his notes on only one 
of several appraisals made for Trieia 
Nixon Cox. It was made on Nov. 22, 
1971, five months after her White 
House wedding. 

There are 60 items on that list, val- 
ued at a total of $52,524. (See accompa- 
nying list). f* 

Included is a wedding present an- 
nounced in a news story from Athens 
at the time. It is a necklace of Byzan- 
tine design by one of Greece’s fore- 
most designers, Lalaounis. Set with 
emeralds, diamonds and sapphires, it 
was given by the Greek government. 
Shaw put its 1971 value at $4,500. 

Congress, by tradition, will almost 
certainly allow the Nixon daughters to 
keep any foreign gifts that were 
clearly wedding presents. The Johnson 
daughters, the first presidential child- 
ren to marry after the 1966 law was 
passed, were not asked by anyone on 
Capitol Hill to give up anything they 
received from foreign countries at the 
time of their weddings. 



The Lalaounis necklace is number 13 
on the list Number 3i2 is also identi- 
fied as a Lalaounis design but there is 
no clue to whether it was purchased or 
a gift, and if the latter, whether the 
donor* was foreign or American. It is 
an 18-karat gold bracelet studded with 
emeralds and diamonds. Shaw’s valua- 
tion was $1,250. 

A $5,640 necklace is identified as 
coming from Cambodian Gen. Sirik 
Matak. It may or may not have been a 
wedding present. He visited this coun- 
try in August, 1971, two months after 
the Nixon-Cox wedding. 

Several pieces of jewelry on Mrs. 
Cox’s list bear marks of foreign origin. 
But much foreign-made jewelry is, of 
course, merchandised in the U.S. so 
that alone would not establish it as a 
foreign gift. There is no other informa- 
tion to determine from whom, where, 
or when the jewelry was acquired. 

A $1,400 coral-and-diamond brooch 
bears the stamp of the jet set jeweler, 
Bulgari, in Rome. A $4,600 emerald- 
and-diamond sunburst pin bears a 
notation: “Paris, France.” A $1,300 flo- 
ral pin of emeralds, rubies and dia- 
monds is marked: “Madrid:” 

The most expense .can listed is a 
$10,400 sapphire-anAatft* mon d brooch 
engraved 'with a Van Cleef & Arpels 
trademark. It had been sent to Shaw 
with a notation reading: “Lucy Fergu- 
son says this cost $10,400 at Van Cleef 
Afcpels.” 

Lucy Ferguson, now retired, was at 
that time head of the White House 
Gifts Unit, which processed domestic 
gifts as well as foreign gifts to the 
First Family. 

She refused to talk with reporters. 
Mrs. Cox has only commented on 
the brooch one time and that was 
several months ago. Through a White 
House press spokesman, she said the 
brooch had been a wedding present 
from “an old and dear family friend, 
but not Bebe Rebozo.” 

The brooch intrigued Watergate in- 



vestigators because a White House em- 
ployee had quoted the price-tag so ac- 
curately. 

The congressional staffers were less 
interested in foreign gifts than they 
were in gifts which could have been 
bought with campaign funds. 

The only surviving appraisal record 
made by Shaw for Julie Eisenhower 
was done by Shaw in May, 1971. It lists 
40 items valued at $37,014. [See accom- 
panying story.] » 

The most valuable piece on that list 
is valued at $14,275— jade leaves tied 
with diamond-studded platinum rib- 
bons. 

Again, there is nothing to indicate 
where the pin came from — where or 
when, purchase or gift, donor or buyer. 
Mrs. Eisenhower apparently had it ap- 
praised twice. Watergate investigators 
have a Xerox copy of a photo of the 
pin from the Nixon family’s files at 
Harry Winston. It was accompanied by 
a $6,000 appraisal dated April 2, 1969. 

Two years later, Shaw, more than 
doubled that estimate of the pin’s 
value. 

Watergate investigators also subpoe- 
naed various other appraisal records 
from the Nixon family files at Harry 
Winston Inc. One small appraisal for 
Mrs. Nixon, totaling $7,150, was dated 
Aug. 10, 1970. The items appraised 
were an 18-karat gold-and-platinum la- 
dies watch containing 28 round dia- 
monds, valued at $1,550; one pair of 18 
karat yellow gold earrings with round 
diamonds and pearls, valued at $1,000; 
earrings containing four marquis dia 
monds ano two pear-shaped diamonds, 
valued at $1,440; and a yellow gold-and- 
platinun? basket brooch containing ru- 
bies, diamonds, turquoises and sap- 
phires, valued at $2,550. 

Another “jewelry schedule” was 
identified to investigators by Winston 
officials as a list sent to them by Mrs. 
Nixon for an appraisal shortly after 
she moved into the White House in 
1969 [See accompanying story.] 

There is no correspondence or bill- 



ing to explain the list, or what she 
wanted done with either the list or the 
jewelry described. 

There are 29 items totaling $71,825 
on this Winston list, including a $21,- 
000 diamond bracelet and^k $7,000 dia- 
mdnd ring. 

All but the bracelet and ring had 
been appraised previously fh two lots 
in 1963 and 1964. A now-defunct Los 
Angeles jewelry store, Brqck & Co., 
did part of the appraisals qi 1963, be- 
fore the Nixons moved back to New 
York. Winston’s appraised die remain- 
der ir 1964 

Unless Nixon’s 1968 financial state- 
ment was incorrect, items and 29 — 
the $21,000 bracelet and the£$7.000 dia- 
mind ring — were acquired between the 
campaign and early 1969. * 

The Nixon family’s assets totaled 
$515,836. Personal property* “including 
Mrs. Nixon’s jewelry,” wasideclared to 
be $60,000. 

No mention is made of any jewelry 
belonging to the,Nixon daughters, both 
unmarried and still living at home. 

Though more substantial than what 
is lef^ of Shaws the Winston records 
are also incomplete. 

The man who handled the Nixon ac- 
count personally was Rose Mary 
Woods’ longtime friend Don Carne- 
vale : whc was “court jeweler” to the 
First Family and “Uncle Don’* to the 
Nixon daughters 

Cprnevale, known in the trade as be- 
ing i unusually secretive, diea in 1972 
and Winston officials say they do not 
know what happened to some of his 
Nixon files. 

It was Carnevale who appraised the 
$52,400 set of emerald-and-diamond 
jewelry given to Mrs. Nixon by Saudi 
Arabian Prince Fahd in 1969 and who 
signed his evaluation with the typed 
notation, “Appraisal for Insurance.” 
No one else at Winston's is in a posi- 
tion to confirm or challenge Buzhardt’s 
statement that the appraisal was neve; 




Nixons’ Jewels Partially Listed 



Following are appraisai 
lists for some of the jewelry 
owned by the wife, daughters 
nd private secretary, of for- 
mer, President Nixon. The 
lkts were obtained from two 
dil^rent sources by the Sen- 
ate Watergate Committee in- 
vestigators. 

The list of jewelry owned 
by Mrs. Nixon “shortly after 
she came to the White House” 
in 1969 is from the files of 
jeweler Harry Winston in 
New York. 

The lists for Mrs. Cox and 
Mrs. Eisenhower, a Jong with 
the partial list for Miss 
Woods, are taken from in- 
complete penciled worksheets 
of Washington jeweler John 
Shaw’s appraisals of 1971. 
Shaw appraised an estimated 
$580,000 worth of gems at the 
White House between 1970 
and 1974. 

Efforts to obtain appraisals 
made by Shaw at the White 
House in other years failed. 
All of Shaw’s Nixon-related 
records, except those below, 
iwere removed from his files 
n February of this year by 
nsurance broker Edward O. 
Sullivan Jr., a cousin of Mrs. 
Sfixon’s who wrote policies on 
be jewels involved. 

Mrs. Richard M. Nixon 
(1969) 

1. Bracelet — three-strand pearls, 63 
pearls, >6Va mm, 14K white gold clasp, 
i Twenty small diamonds. 6 sapphires. 
Soo cen,ered cu,tured near I 8’^ mm, 
vellow gold, la eul- 



lured pearls. 

3-Charm — yellow gold, 6 small cul- 
tured pearls, a pink sapphire. $ 40 . 

4 S450 raCeet “ Y€l,0W 80,d ' 12 ,,nks ' 

^r~££f ,e tr“.4« 4K r ,,ow Q0,(J ' 5 Unks ' 
gjefced^imltive design, engraved on 

6. Bracelet*— rose gold, 48 diamonds 
— 5% carats, 48 blue stones, $2,500. 

7. Bracelet — yellow gold. 4 links, 32 

quo1sLs d $700 nClS ' 43 Smal1 round tur " 

WL* aoW - 

1 % B Sn'g)7«.«IO d,arn0naS ' ’ 2 CaratS 

r* JJ ant,qu f 90 ld and silver, 
1*5 rose cut diamonds, $2,500. 

~~ y « l,ow 90 « d pierced. 
Each containing 34 rose cut dia- 

• SS&nmT' emeralds ' 143 

13. Orooch — platinum, 1 baguette dia- 
mond, lVk carats; 14 baguette dia- 
3 carats and 152 brilliant dia- 
monds — 6 3/8 carats. $5,500. 
l4 40 B S™t? m Platinum. One diamond, 
40 carats; 10 diamonds, 2 carats; five 

fiStSSLaSF* ana 3 dlomonas ' 

15 - ® r i ck '® - vellow gold, heavy open 
52°500 dBS ® n ' 75 rose cut d, 3monds, 

u - ISf 2#* —J4K vellow gold, 8 
$150 rud ^ es and * small sapphires, 

17. Ear clips— yellow gold, 6 small cul- 



tUJJd Pearls, Brock and Co. J 201 2-92, 

18. Ear dips— yellow gold, half bead of 
lade, 21 mm, $75. 

19. Ear screws— 9 diamond*, % of a 
carat, $500. 

20. Ear screws— 1 cultured peart, 8V*» 
mm; 2 diamonds— .35 carats, $400. 

21. Dress cllp-14K yellow gold, 11 
small sapphires, 10 small rubles, $125. 

22. Pearls— 43 cultured pearls, Vh to 8 
mm, $300. 

23. Pearls— strand of 72. graduated. 5 1 /* 
to 9»A mm, 14 k white gold clasp with 
one 4 mm pearl, $275. 

24. Ring — pearl and diamond. Seven cul- 
tured pearls approx. 6Vi to V/i mm, 
19 small diamonds, $300. 

25. Watch — 18K white gold diamond and 
ruby bracelet watch. 48 rubies, 184 
round diamonds, 17 Jewel, Universal 
Movement 1060. Case no. 164845- 
765137, $4,000. 

26. Three strand cultured Pearl neck- 
lace, 108 pearls, $4,400; Platinum 
clasp containing one round diamond, 
.83 carats and 125 round diamonds in 
3.29 carats, S2.200; Ptatinum drop pin 

25 baguette diamonds, 1.63 carats; 53 
round diamonds, 6.50 carats, $4,500. 

27. Platinum earrings — containing 99 
round diamonds, 2.85 carats and 2 
round diamonds, 1.4 carats, $2,800. 

28. Diamond bracelet, $214)00. 

29. Ring— 3Vb carat diamond ring, $7,- 

000 . 

Total: $71,825. 
Items 1 through 25 appraised by 
Brock & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
first 23 items were appraised on March 
12, 1963. Items 24 and 25 were ap- 
praised on March 22, 1963. Items 26 and 
27 were appraised by Harry Winston, 
Sept. 28, 1964. 

TRICIA NIXON COX 
(partial inventory— 1971) 

1. Brooch— 18K yellow gold with 8 coral 
and 12 diamonds. Handmade, Bulgari, 
Rome, $1,400. 

2. Brooch— 18K yellow gold shaped like 
Grecian slipper with 12 rose dia- 
monds, 36 rubles, 18 sapphires and 
three diamonds, $1,150. 

3. Brooch— 22K yellow gold with emer- 
alds and sunburst of 16 diamonds, 
Paris, France, S4,600. 

4. Brooch— 18K yellow gold of floral de- 
sign with 10 emeralds, 12 rubles, 4 
diamonds. Madrid, $1,350. 

5. Pendant— 18K rose gold with 33 em- 
eralds. 27 rubies, 17 sapphires, 24 dia- 
monds, suspended from 18K twisted- 

rope chain, 29 Inches. General Slrik 
Matak, $5,640. 

6. 14K gold key on chain— tag engraved 
"Eddie" with diamond dot, $81. 

7. 14K gold key on chain— tag engraved 
"Tricia" with diamond dot, 2 eyes, 
$96. 

8. Bangle— 9K yellow gold with jade, 
$165. 

9. Bangle bracelet— 18K yellow gold by 
Maria Bucellati, $300. 

10. Brooch — 18K yellow gold with 4 
heart-shaped Detals and onyx and 
diamond on chain, $1,590. 

11. Earrings — one pair 18K gold to 
match item No. tO, $1,500. 

12. Brooch- 1BK rose gold. $85. 

13. Necklace— 18K yellow gold necklace, 
Byzantine design, consisting of 21 
sections: 11 cabochon emeralds, 15 
cabochon sapphires, 96 diamonds. 
Greece, foremost designer, lalaounis, 
$4,500. 

14. Necklace — pink, 48 coral beads, $500. 

15. Brooch — coral, $300. 

16. Earrings— coral, $180. 

17. Ring— 18K rose gold with coral, $175. 

18. Necklace — coral, $600. 

19. Ring — platinum with pink tourma- 
line and diamonds, $2,050. 

20. Ring — 18K white gold with marquise 
ruby and 14 diamonds, $2,100. 

21. Ring— ladies' 18K white gold ring 
with lade and 34 diamonds, SI, 800. 

22. Platinum round sapphire ring sur- 
rounded by 12 diamonds, "Winston" 

_ engraved on back, $1,650. 

23. Ring — 18K rose gold with aquama- 
rine, $385. 

24. Ring— 18K rose gold cameo, $65. 

2fi * $155 S— F05e 9 ° ,d pear,s * 

26 $i40 9 — r ° Se 9 ° ,d Wi * h arodhvst. 

27- Sjnfl-WK Vellow gold ladles' ring 
with presidential seal, $55. 

28. Brooch — 14K yellow gold with 
amethyst, turquoise, emerald, ruby 
and topaz in woven basket, $335. 



29. Brooch— 18K, cut, two coral stones 
with ruby eyes, $200. 

30. E^rooch— 18K rose gold, bird design, 

31. Brooch— ladies' 18K yellovl gold and 
platinum brooch in a leaf design 
with 49 sapphires and 75 diamonds 
made bv Van Cleef & Arpels stoS 

32. Bracelet— 18K yellow gold stiff 
bracelet with cabochon emerald and 

$1 8 250 am ° nd5 ' made bV La,aounis ’ 

33. Charm bracelet. Charms: U.S 

map. $65; Royal carriage, $60; 
U.S. Capitol, $38; Presidential Seal, 

M0; Owl! a s£ 5 C ° at ' $75; Cuck00 ' 

34. Earrings— turquoise and diamonds, 
S36C. 

vellow gold coral ring 

with diamonds, $450. 

36. Ring — 18K gold ring with topaz, 
emeralds, sapphires, garnets, tiger’s 
eye and rubies, $240. 

37. Earrings— 14K white gold with dla- 
monds and 6 sapphires, $440. 
Brooch— antique 14K rose gold with 
35 diamonds, 3 pearls and a pearl 
drop, $485. 

39. Locket— oval, silver, $45. 

40. Necklace— Indian, 20K gold wilh 
emerald, ruby, pearls, pearl drop 
and one diamond, $300. 

41. Bangle — 9K yellow gold Indian 

bangle, S30Q. 

42 Bracelet— 22K yellow gold, $200. 

43 Bracelet — yellow gold with peart, 
$ 22 . 

44. One ladies 18K rose gold braclet 
with 5 uncut turquoises, $75. 

45. Bracelet— 18K rose gold, $60. 

46. Necklace — silver with coral and tur- 
quoise. From Israel, $65. 

47. Earrings— from Israel, $35. 

48 Earrings— one pair 14K white gold 
with cultured pearl and small dia- 
mond. $300. 

49 Earrings— one pair of 14K white 
gold with pearls and diamonds, $90. 

50. Earnings— 14K white gold with pearls 
and diamonds. $240. 

51. Brooch — one 14K yellow gold brooch 
» with diamond and 49 stones, SI, 200. 

52 Necklace— cultured pearl, $135. 

53. Necklace— pearl with diamond clasp, 
$530. 

54. Pearls— three-strands with sapphire 
and diamond clasp, $175. 

55. Pearls— double strand $425. 

56. Presidential Seal, $100. 

57. Ivory bracelet. $18. 

58. Necklace— pearl, $200. 

59. Necklace— pearl, $160. 

60. Silver hand mirror, $75. 

Total: $52,524 

JULIE NIXON EISENHOWER 
(Partial inventory, 1971) 

!•. Ring— Platinum and diamond $1,590. 

2. Platinum elepnant brooch— 103 dia- 
monds, $1,350. 

3. Watch— diamond, graduation 1970, 
$350. 

4. Presidential seal with diamond, 
$625. 

5 Bracelet— yellow gold, $500. 

6. One set of four rings — rubies, emer- 
alds, diamonds and sapphires, $950. 

7. One pair of 14K earrings with pearl 
and diamond. $600. 

8. Pearl and diamond earrings, $625. 

9. Pearl and diamond earrings, $175. 

10. Pearl necklace, $500. 

11. Brooch— one handmade platinum 
brooch with floral design. 114 dia- 
monds, 6 pieces of iade, $14,275. 

12. Gold bracelet— with 3 amethysts, 5 

aquamarines, 6 topazes, 7 pink tour- 
malines etc., $600. 



13. Brooch— bird with diamond, S300. 

14. Bracelet with 10 charms, $672. - 

15. Blue enamel brooch ywith turquoise 
and diamonds. $385. „ 

16 Pair of earrings— diamond and tur- 
quoise. $340. 

17. Ring with Presidential Seal, $55. 

18. Ring with floral design, pearls and 
diamonds, $385. 

19. Aquamarine ring, $145. 

20. One ring rose gold tdpaz, $75. 

21. One topaz ring, $55. ; 

22. One pair of topaz earrings, $60. 

23. Necklace— salmon corail, $800. 

24. Salmon coral earrings, $200. 

25. Salmon coral bracelet, $225. 

26* Watch, $675. 

27. Bracelet— engraved %ith "Valen- 
tine's Day. Love Daddk" and Presi- 
dent! a! Seal, $40. 

28. Brooch— gold with leaves, $65. 

29- Coin bracelet and coins: Bracelet, 
$225; coins (dated): T865, $70; 1897. 
S71; 1899, $76.50; 1900, $131; 1907, 
S76.O0; 1900 $71.50; 1869, $75.50. 

30. Pearls, $360. 

31. Pearl bracelet, S200.u 

32. Five-strand necklace — 2 pearls. 2 
rubies, one emerald, $2,750; two 
groups of flowers: 75 “diamonds and 
24 pearls; one center clasp; 25 
diamonds and 7 pearls, $2,750. 

33. Indian necklace — etnerald, ruby, 
pearls; one pearl drop, one rose 
diamond, $300. 

34. Necklace— 18K with '33 emeralds 
and 16 rubles and 5 Isfrge emeralds, 
$ 1 , 200 . 

35. Necklace — 14K with rope design, 
$ 200 . 

36. Necklace— 18K. $150. # 

37. Necklace— white and •Vellow gold, 

$ 210 . 

38. Bracelet— with pearls and lade, $500. 

39. One pair rosegold earrings with 

pearls, $180. * 

40. One pair earrings With diamonds 
and white coral, $300.'' 

‘ Total $37,014 
ROSE MARY WOODS 
(Partial Inventory— 1971) 

Nos. 1 through 45 missing. 

46. Brooch — 18K yellow gold round 
brooch with 13 diamonds, $500. 

^7. ^Necklace — white and yellow gold. 

Brooch — yellow gold with one pearl, 
$95. * 

49. Bracelet— 14K mesh link, made by 
Tiffany & Co., $350. „ 

50. Ring— 18K yellow gold with 8 mm 
pearts and 24 sapphires, $225. 

51. Earrings — 18K vellow gold with 
diamonds, $450. 

52. Charm bracelet. 

Charms: Washington All-Star Game, 
19$?. 540; Cincinnati All-Star Game, 
1970, $40; Detroit All-Star Game, 
1?71, 5j> 0; Gov.'s Derby breakfast, 
7971, $10; Nixon spoken here, $16; 
Telephone, $16; ADOtjp XII, $100; 
Astronauts Footprints, $40; U.S. 
Secret Service Seal. '$5; Presiden- 
tial Seal, $45; preslderftlal Seal, $ 20 ; 
? re . sl<d SJ? t,al Seal ' Presidential 
SeaL 520;. Arabian hor* "Gall-Rose." 
$100; Chinese, $22; Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. $85; Reoub. Gov. Con- 
ventlon, 1969, $45; World Series. 
Pirates, $35; World Series, Baltimore 
Orioles, $40. 

53. Medallion— 20K yellow gold, com- 

missioned for the Inaugural, Jan., 
1969, $1 ,000. i 

54. Medallion— sterling copy of No. 53, 

SIS). * 

55. Medallion— bronze copy of No. 53, 
$50. 

.Total: $3,814. 



